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West Virginia 
Orchids 


Our state possesses a variety of or¬ 
chids, numbering 38 species in 17 
genera. The orchid most often seen is 
the pink lady's slipper, found in every 
county. Others are quite rare with one 
species known from only two loca¬ 
tions. There are no endemic species in 
West Virginia, meaning all orchids oc¬ 
curring in the State also grow in other 
parts of North America. 

You may be wondering why you 
rarely see orchids, especially when 
such a variety exists. The answer is 
that many species are easily over¬ 
looked because they possess greenish 
flowers less than one-half inch long. 
Those which do have showy two to 
three-inch flowers —yellow, orange or 
pink/purple in color —are often re¬ 
stricted in their range and must be 
searched for in specific habitat types. 
Although orchids occur in dry and 
mesic woods and thickets, which 
have relatively easy access, many of 
our most showy species are found in 
wetlands such as bogs and swamps. 
The Cranberry Glades Botanical Area 
is a good place to observe several of 
these showy species in a wetland 
habitat while keeping your feet dry 
on the excellent boardwalk. If deter¬ 
mined to see other wetland habitats 
and their interesting flora, you will 
have to don a pair of boots and be a 
bit more adventuresome. The middle 
of the summer is a good time for this 
activity. A check of the description 


and blooming period in the Flora of 
West Virginia will be worthwhile if 
searching for a specific orchid. 

The roots of orchids (and many 
other plants) grow in association with 
fungi. Such a partnership between 
two organisms is called a symbiotic 
relationship; each supplies a service 
for the other, without which neither 
could survive. Because of this rela¬ 
tionship and the strict soil re¬ 
quirements of many orchids, they are 
difficult, if not impossible, to trans¬ 
plant to the garden. Thus, orchids 
should be enjoyed only in their 
natural environment. 



With summer approaching, you 
may wish to search for our native or¬ 
chids with such alluring names as: 
lady's slipper, showy orchis, beard- 
flower, nodding pogonia, grass pink, 
ladies tresses, rattlesnake plantain, 
twayblade, coralroot, green adders 
mouth, Adam and Eve and cranefly. 

Happy hunting! 


Property Donated 
to the Nongame 
Wildlife Program 

Eleven acres, located in Jefferson 
County, were recently donated to the 
Nongame Wildlife Program. The 
property was a gift from Mr. and Mrs. 
Bryon H. Webb of Harper's Ferry, to 
be used expressly for the develop¬ 
ment of a nongame wildlife observa¬ 
tion area. It will be managed to 
enhance native nongame animals and 
to provide educational opportunities 
and pleasant experiences for all in¬ 
terested citizens. 

Located in Bolivar Heights, a 
residential area adjacent to Harper's 
Ferry, the tract is actually composed 
of 2 parcels called "Stillmeadow" 
and "Woodpecker Woods." Aptly 
named, the former supports an old 
field community with an abundant 
berry supply. The latter, positioned 
on top of a ridge, is characterized by 
mature tulip poplars and lush under¬ 
story vegetation. Because the prop¬ 
erty lies between the Potomac and 
Shenandoah Rivers, it is well situated 
for migratory wildlife. In fact, for sev¬ 
eral years Jefferson County has 
tallied one of the largest number of 
bird species in the State during the an¬ 
nual Christmas Bird Count. 

Initial plans call for the develop¬ 
ment of a small parking area on the 
edge of the property and an inter¬ 
pretive trail which will wind through¬ 
out the property. Development will 
be kept to a minimum to preserve this 
interesting environment. 













Nongame Program Donates Bird Feeders to 
Convalescent Homes 


Endangered Species 
Notes 


• Eagle Survey Finds 
Signs of Recovery 

According to the results of the Na¬ 
tional Wildlife Federation's 1983 Bald 
Eagle survey, the endangered eagle is 
showing strong signs of recovery after 
-years on the decline. Their 1979 
survey recorded 9,815 bald eagles. 
This past year's survey, taken from 
January 2nd to 17th, counted 12,098 
bald eagles in 46 states. 

• Alabama Alligators 

The population of Alabama's 
alligators have recovered to the point 
of being recommended for removal 
from the State's endangered list. The 
recommendation was made by a com¬ 
mittee of reptile and amphibian ex¬ 
perts, who emphasized that the 
alligator still remains a species of 
special concern. 


Winter can be a time of hardship 
for many of our wildlife species. 
Severe temperatures and a shortage 
of natural foods can make survival 
difficult, even for the hardiest of 
species. The season also restricts 
many people's movements and hence 
their enjoyment of the out-of-doors, 
especially the elderly. Studies and 
personal experience have shown that 
people respond to wildlife. Birds, 
because they can be enticed to feed 
close to homes and buildings, can 
bring particular enjoyment to those 
who are unable to go outside. More¬ 
over, it has been estimated that one- 
quarter of all Americans watch birds, 
and over 60 million feed them annual- 

ly- 

The West Virginia Nongame Wild¬ 
life Program, in cooperation with the 
Department of Human Services and 
the West Virginia Health Care 
Association, embarked on a project 
that will benefit both the residents of 
our State's nursing homes and con¬ 
valescent centers and the winter birds 
in their vicinity. Each interested fa¬ 
cility was given one bird feeder. 
Literature was also provided on bird 


feeding and preferences and the 
types of trees, shrubs, and vines that 
can be planted to attract wildlife to 
the grounds and feeder. Finally, three 
colorful posters by Pennsylvania ar¬ 
tist Ned Smith were provided with 
each feeder so residents will be able 
to identify the birds that visit the 
area. These posters include: Birds of 
the Forest, Birds of Field and Garden, 
and Winter Birds. 

The bird feeders are of 2 types, and 
each facility was asked to choose the 
type best suited to their location. 
They are a pole feeder (like the one 
depicted on this page) and a window 
feeder—to be installed on the sills of 
windows. 

Letters were sent to 142 nursing 
homes and convalescent centers in 
late October. Response to the pro¬ 
gram was excellent. Feeders were 
distributed to 82 facilities this winter. 


• Kirtland Warblers 

The Michigan Department of 
Natural Resources reports that ap¬ 
proximately 200 pairs of Kirtland 
warblers returned to their northern 
Michigan nesting sites this past year. 
This is about the same number re¬ 
corded for this endangered species as 
for the previous year. 

• New York's Peregrines 

This past year, two peregrine 
falcon nests, each containing three 
eggs, were discovered on bridges in 
New York City. According to banding 
records, at least three of the four 
parent birds were raised and released 
in 1980 as a result of the efforts of the 
Peregrine Fund at Cornell University. 
A total of 71 falcons have been suc¬ 
cessfully returned to the wild in New 
York State since 1974. 


It is the policy of the Department of Natural Resources to provide its 
facilities , accommodations, services and programs to all persons without regard 
to sex, race, color , age, religion , ancestry , national origin , or handicap. Proper 
licenses/registration and compliance with official rules and regulations are the 
only sources of restrictions for facility use or program participation. 

The Department of Natural Resources is an equal opportunity employer. 
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Check-off Update 


In our first issue we reported tax¬ 
payer response to the West Virginia 
Nongame Income Tax Refund check¬ 
off for the 1982 tax year. This pro¬ 
gram permits taxpayers to contribute 
$1, $5, $10 or any amount of their re¬ 
fund to the Nongame Wildlife Fund. 
For the 1982 tax year, contributions 
were down somewhat; amounting to 
$130,000 compared to $167,000 in 
1981. The percentage of those 
donating was down from 6% in 1981 
to 4% in 1982, due largely to a de¬ 
crease in the number of people 
receiving refunds. However, the 
average contribution increased from 
$4.30 to $4.63. In addition, approx¬ 
imately $2,000 was donated directly 
to the program, raising the total to 
$132,000. 

Although the funds received were 
less than last year, West Virginia com¬ 
pared very favorably to the 19 other 
states with income tax check-off pro¬ 
grams (see table). Many states with a 
greater number of eligible taxpayers 
collected funds approximately equal 
to West Virginia or even less. This 
clearly shows that West Virginians do 
care about nongame wildlife! 

Collectively, the wildlife check-off 
program in 20 states raised a total of 
$5.9 million in 1983. This past year, an 
additional 11 states have passed some 
kind of check-off legislation. Several 
more states have legislation pending. 


Habitat Hint 

To improve your backyard habitat 
for cayity nesting birds, such as 
flickers, woodpeckers and owls, why 
not place a snag (dead tree) in your 
yard? In addition to providing a possi¬ 
ble nesting or roosting site, birds will 
also use it as a perch to survey the 
surrounding area before going to 
feeders or a garden pool to drink. To 
accomplish this, dig a hole 3 feet 
deep, and erect the snag as you 
would a telephone pole. Besides 
assisting local wildlife, a weathered 
snag will add beauty and diversity to 
your backyard habitat. 


Peregrine Falcon 
Recovery 

West Virginia's Nongame Wildlife 
Program was represented by biologist 
Ken Knight at the annual Peregrine 
Falcon Recovery Team meeting held 
in Williamsburg, Virginia, on Novem¬ 
ber 2-3, 1983. This team of experts 
plans and coordinates efforts to re¬ 
establish the peregrine falcon in the 
eastern United States. The topics dis¬ 
cussed included the 1983 peregrine 
release summary, southern Ap¬ 
palachian owl surveys, 1984 release 
plans, long-range plans, and a sum¬ 
mary of pertinent research. 

Since 1975, through the coopera¬ 
tion of state, federal, and private 
wildlife agencies, 511 young 
peregrines produced in captivity have 
been released via a technique call 
"hacking." First-year mortality is esti¬ 
mated to be about 55 percent, but 
evidence of success, in the form of 
natural nests, is beginning to manifest 
itself. Since 1979, 21 nests have been 
discovered, including 9 attempts in 
1983. These 21 nests produced 49 
eggs which hatched. The goal of the 
Recovery Team is to establish 175 
pairs of breeding peregrines in the 
eastern United States. 


To date, releases have concen¬ 
trated in 3 major areas: the New 
England mountains, the Chesapeake 
Bay, and the mid-Atlantic coast. In 
the next 2 or 3 years a shift in em¬ 
phasis to the southern Appalachians 
is expected. Peregrine releases in 
West Virginia will be made at this 
point. In the meantime, the DNR will 
be locating and evaluating potential 
release sites. 

Keep your eyes to the sky. The 
peregrine falcon is making a come¬ 
back. 

Sightings of Marked Black 
Crowned Night Herons Wanted 

In 1983, immature black crowned 
night herons from southwest Lake 
Erie were marked with numbered tags 
on the leading edge of the wing. This 
was done as part of a study to deter¬ 
mine the migration routes and winter¬ 
ing areas of this species. If you 
observe a wing-tagged heron, please 
report the date, location, color of tag, 
and if possible, the number, to: 

Bird Banding Laboratory 
Office of Migratory Bird 
Management 
Laurel, Maryland 20811 

All reports will be acknowledged. 


STATE WILDLIFE INCOME TAX CHECKOFF PROGRAMS 
SUMMARY OF 1983 CONTRIBUTIONS 1 


State 

No. of Eligible 
Taxpayers 

% of Eligible 
Taxpayers 
Contributed 

Ave. Amt. 

of 

Contribution 

Total 

Amount 

Contributed 

Alabama 

— 

— 

$ - 

$ 74,500 

Arizona 

— 

— 

7.60 

350,000 

Colorado 

1,080,000 

10.5 

5.44 

552,000 

Idaho 

400,000 

3.5 

4.43 

60,000 

Indiana 

2,100,000 

1.6 

3.85 

130,000 

Iowa 

594,000 

6.8 

5.48 

227,000 

Kansas 

670,000 

3.0 

6.59 

133,000 

Kentucky 

870,000 

1.3 

7.20 

80,000 

Louisiana 

— 

— 

— 

107,000 

Minnesota 

1,758,000 

11.0 

3.11 

620,000 

New Jersey 

2,400,000 

5.2 

4.02 

450,000 

New Mexico 

— 

— 

— 

234,500 

New York 

6,800,00 

4.6 

4.76 

1,500,000 

Oklahoma 

— 

4.8 

5.05 

185,000 

Oregon 

663,500 

7.3 

4.18 

204,000 

Pennsylvania 

800,000 

5.5 

4.37 

203,000 

South Carolina 

1,180,000 

2.0 

4.75 

130,000 

Utah 

274,000 

12.6 

4.55 

157,000 

Virginia 

2,300,000 

2.7 

5.95 

380,000 

West Virginia 

454,000 

4.3 

4.63 

130,000 

figures obtained from State agencies as of June 25, 1983 
— Information unavailable as of August 22, 1983 

Total 

$5,907,000 
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Nongame Project 
Review 

• Cooperative State-Club 
Nongame Projects 

This program was conceived to in¬ 
volve private organizations in proj¬ 
ects that benefit nongame wildlife at 
the local level. All formally organized 
clubs, organizations and institutions 
are eligible to submit project pro¬ 
posals. Twenty-five thousand dollars 
have been allocated to this program 
and organizations can request up to 
$500 for each proposal. For 1984, the 
deadline for project submission was 
October 31, 1983. Sixty-three pro¬ 
posals were received. The Advisory 
Council reviewed and selected pro¬ 
jects in December. Announcements 
of those to be awarded funding were 
made in February 1984. Future issues 
of the Nongame Wildlife Newsletter 
will feature articles on selected pro¬ 
jects. Application booklets will be 
available in April of every year. For 
further information, contact the West 
Virginia Nongame Wildlife Program. 

• Nongame Slide Show 

A slide show has been developed 
that will educate citizens about and 
promote the West Virginia Nongame 
Wildlife Program. If your club or or¬ 
ganization is interested in viewing 
this presentation, contact the Non¬ 
game Wildlife Program. 

• West Virginia Breeding Bird 
Atlas Project 

Over the next 5 years the distribu¬ 
tion of West Virginia's breeding birds 
will be inventoried and plotted state¬ 
wide. Volunteer field surveyors will 
record the occurrence of individual 
species within a series of geographi¬ 
cal subunits, called blocks. The 
blocks to be covered will be five 
square kilometers in area. Maps, field 
cards, report forms and a detailed in¬ 
struction book will be provided to 
each volunteer early in 1984. 

Atlas work in other states has 
shown that over 85% of the species in 
a block can be found in 16-20 hours of 
field work. Several trips to a block, at 
various times during the breeding 


season, are usually necessary. 

Many individuals have shown in¬ 
terest in the project, with more than 
140 responding to the requests for 
assistance. Volunteer district co¬ 
ordinators have been appointed and 
will meet with the project directors to 
plan workshops for field workers. 

The project is being funded by the 
Nongame Wildlife Program. The 
Brooks Bird Club, a West Virginia 
based organization dedicated to the 
study of birds and other natural 
history subjects, is co-sponsoring the 
project. For further information or if 
you are interested in participating in 
this project, contact Dr. A. R. 
Buckelew, Jr., Biology Department, 
Bethany College, Bethany, West 
Virginia 26032. 


West Virginia 
Darters 

When people think of fish, most 
probably they relate to the large and 
impressive game fishes that are taken 
by hook and line. FJowever, the 
streams and rivers of West Virginia 
contain other fish species that can be 
equally entertaining and interesting 
to observers willing to get their "feet 
wet." 

One group of fishes that offers 
such enjoyment are referred to as the 
"darters." These fishes, which are the 
smallest members of the perch family 
(usually less than 6"), are related to 
the walleye, sauger, and yellow 
perch. Noteworthy is the fact that 
darters are restricted to North 
America and are second only to the 
minnow family in the amount of 
species and abundance. In West 
Virginia, 26 species are known to ex¬ 
ist. 

These critters are most often 
located in the riffles of clean waters 
with gravel bottoms. The term 
"darter" was derived from the group 
behavior of making short, quick 
movements when feeding or dis¬ 
turbed. This type of movement is for 
the most part attributed to the 
absence of an air bladder which 
would give them buoyancy. This 
adaptation is necessary to keep the 
darters from being swept away in 
their fast flowing habitat. 



One of the most unique 
characteristics of this group of fishes 
is the incredible color display found 
in breeding individuals. As in birds, 
the male of the species is usually 
more colorful than the female. It is 
generally accepted that the colora¬ 
tion evolved in this diverse group to 
aid in species recognition. Probably 
the most colorful of West Virginia's 
species is aptly named the rainbow 
darter (see figure). The darters will be 
in the height of color in the spring 
months of March to May. 

Darters are of significant value to 
man, for they contribute heavily to 
the food of larger fishes. In addition, 
the presence of certain species is re¬ 
garded as an indicator of good water 
quality and minimal environmental 
degradation. But of perhaps even 
greater value is the knowledge that 
these interesting and beautiful crea¬ 
tures exist in our West Virginia 
streams. 
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This is the first of a series of reports 
that will feature West Virginia's Endan¬ 
gered and Nongame Wildlife. Look for 
a new species' account in each of our 
future issues. 


Virginia Big-eared 
Bat 


Plecotus townsendii virginianus 


The Virginia big-eared bat is one of 
11 bat species found in West Virginia. 
Actually, it is a subspecies of the 
western big-eared bat which is quite 
common in the western United States. 
For some unknown reason, 2 sub¬ 
species are found in the eastern half 
of the country: the Ozark big-eared 
bat, found in Oklahoma and Arkan¬ 
sas, and the Virginia big-eared bat, 
found in Kentucky, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. These subspecies may be 
relicts of a once widespread popula¬ 
tion or may have split off from the 
main population. 

Whatever the reason, the Virginia 
big-eared bat seems to have been 
relatively uncommon in recent times. 
In 1979, this subspecies, along with 
the Ozark big-eared bat, was added to 
the federal list of endangered species. 
They are considered endangered 
because of their small population 
size and limited distribution. 

The Virginia big-eared bat is about 
4 to 5 inches long and can be distin¬ 
guished from other bats by their large 
pronounced ears, measuring more 
than an inch in length. They are pale 
brown in color, and have two large 
lumps on top of their nose. Males are 
generally smaller than females. Ac¬ 
cording to Barbour & Davis, authors 
of Bats in America, this species is 
usually associated with caves, mine 


tunnels, cliffs and rock ledges in well 
drained, oak-hickory forests. 
However, a large colony in Tucker 
County is found on a moist western 
slope with a beech-maple-hemlock 
type forest. Within a cave or mine, 
the bats prefer the twilight area near 
the zone of total darkness. They do 
not use cracks or crevices, but hang, 
frequently by one foot, from an open 
ceiling. Their large ears become erect 
at the slightest disturbance, and since 
the bats are often found in tight 
clusters, this mass of moving ears is 
quite an unusual sight. 

The function of clustering is not 
totally known. It is speculated that in 
the summer the cluster conserves 
heat, maintaining a high temperature 
that aids in the rapid growth of the 
young. In the winter, clusters tend to 
stabilize body temperature against 
external changes. 

The insectivorous big-eared bats 
are late fliers, beginning their feeding 
only after darkness falls. Their diet 
consists almost entirely of moths. In 
flight they are very cautious, and 
possess an especially keen echoloca- 
tion system which allows them to 
detect and avoid objects. The very 
large ears of this species are thought 
to make them especially adept at this 
system. 

The big-eared bats' young are born 
and reared in caves. Female big-ears 
generally congregate in "nursery" 
colonies of up to several hundred in¬ 
dividuals from late March through 
September. Meanwhile the males live 
singly or in small "bachelor" colonies 
in other caves. 

The young are born in late spring. 
Each female produces one offspring, 
which at birth weighs up to one- 
quarter of the mother's weight. 
Growth is rapid and within a month 
the young are almost full grown. 
Although they can fly at about three 
weeks, they are still dependent upon 
the mother for milk. The young bats 
cling to their mother during the day. 
At night when the ,adults leave to 
feed, they are left behind in clusters. 
When the female adults return 


around midnight, each mother iden¬ 
tifies her own offspring from the 
cluster and settles down to roost until 
the following evening. The young are 
weaned by the end of the second 
month. 

In winter, the bats may be found 
hibernating in the same caves as the 
nursing colonies or in caves not used 
in summertime. Nursery and hiber¬ 
nating colonies are generally found in 
the same caves year after year. 

In West Virginia, only 10 nursery 
colonies are known to exist, with a 
combined population of less than 
3500 adults. Kentucky and Virginia 
populations are much smaller. While 
the colony sizes have been relatively 
stable in recent years, they are highly 
vulnerable during the nursery and 
hibernation periods. If nurseries are 
disturbed, the females may fly and 
drop the young bat clinging to their 
fur. In winter, disturbance may cause 
bats to deplete vital energy reserves 
which cannot be replenished. 

Bats, contrary to popular opinion, 
are actually gentle and intelligent 
creatures. In fact, the Virginia big- 
eared bats are considered to be the 
most docile of all bats. Fewer than 
one-half of one percent of all bats 
contract rabies, and only 10 people in 
the U.S. and Canada have died of 
disease from bats in over 30 years. In 
addition, bats are long-lived and 
disease resistant —which makes them 
valuable for use in scientific research. 
For example, studies on bats have 
aided in development of navigational 
aids for the blind, new vaccines, and 
studies on aging and space biology. 

Recognizing the need to protect 
these valuable flying mammals, the 
U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service, West 
Virginia Department of Natural 
Resources and U.S. Forest Service 
have installed gates or fences to pro¬ 
tect bat colonies. Cave surveys are 
being conducted by the Wildlife 
Resources Division to determine the 
existence of yet undiscovered col¬ 
onies. The cooperation of the public 
is requested in order to ensure the 
protection of this and all bat species. 
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Virginia Big-eared Bat 

Plecotus townsendii virginianus 
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The Brooks Bird Club 

The Brooks Bird Club (BBC) was or¬ 
ganized in 1932 at Oglebay Park in 
Wheeling, WV, by John Handlan. The 
Club was named in honor of A. B. 
Brooks, the first naturalist at Oglebay 
Park. From a small group of 20 peo¬ 
ple, the Club has grown under the 
guidance of Chuck Conrad to nearly 
1,000 members throughout the U.S. 
and in 8 foreign countries. 

BBC is an independent, educa¬ 
tional, non-profit organization which 
promotes the study and enjoyment of 
birds and other elements of the 
natural world. It seeks to inform its 
members on environmental issues 
and to encourage their activism in 
behalf of intelligent use of our 
natural resources and preservation of 
our natural heritage. The club also 
undertakes studies which have lasting 
scientific value, such as population 
and breeding bird surveys and a 
breeding bird atlas for West Virginia. 
In addition, the Club makes extensive 
studies of plant life in the areas where 
birds are surveyed. 



"The Redstart" is the official 
publication of the club. Original 
papers in the field of natural history 
have been published in magazine for¬ 
mat quarterly since 1933. Each issue 
also contains field and banding notes, 
as well as reports on the Foray, Sortie, 
Christmas bird count and other 
events. 

The "Mail Bag," a newsletter-type 
publication, was started in 1942 and is 
issued quarterly. It has news of 
members, club events and environ¬ 
mental matters and also includes cor¬ 
respondence, poetry and items of 


general interest to the members. 

The club also has published (1971) 
a "List of West Virginia Birds," by Dr. 
George A. Hall of Morgantown. It is 
an annotated list of the species in 
West Virginia. A Field Check List has 
been printed and is used by members 
to record their sightings in the field. 

The Society's address is: Brooks 
Bird Club; 707 Warwood Ave.; Whee¬ 
ling, WV 26003. The 1984 Club presi¬ 
dent is Bill Grafton. Jay Buckelew of 
Bethany College is the administrator. 
Membership in BBC is open to anyone 
interested in the Society's purpose. 


Report from the Allegheny 
Front Migration 
Observatory 

The twenty-sixth year of bird band¬ 
ing at the Allegheny Front Migration 
Observatory, located in Grant Coun¬ 
ty, West Virginia, was a banner event 
in all respects as reported by Dr. 
George A. Hall. The station was in 
continuous operation from August 15 
to October 9, with banding being car¬ 
ried out on 55 days. 

A total of 9,366 birds representing 
85 species (the highest ever recorded 
at the station) were banded. This is 
the result of 5,598 net hours, also the 
highest ever. 

One new species, Warbling Vireo, 
and a hybrid form, "Brewster's 
Warbler" were added to the station 
list. This list now stands at 113 forms 
reported for a total of 92,195 birds 
banded. Six birds banded in earlier 
years were recaptured this year. 

Wood warblers constituted 83% of 
the captures with the Tennessee 
Warbler being the most abundant. 
The Blackpoll, after being low for 
several years, was the second most 
abundant species. Of 19 warbler 
species, 14 were banded in numbers 
well above the 5-year average, 4 were 
in average numbers and only one 
(Cape May) was in below average 
numbers. Of special interest was the 
large number of Red-headed Wood¬ 
peckers seen flying by the station. 

During the season about 1,530 peo¬ 
ple signed the visitor's book. Among 
the visitors were several elementary 
school classes and classes from at 
least 3 colleges. 


National Nongame 
Newsletter 

A national nongame newsletter has 
been available since the fall of 1981. 
It was the idea of the nongame pro¬ 
gram staff from Alaska, Colorado and 
Minnesota, and originally published 
by these states. Although primarily in¬ 
tended for biologists specializing in 
the nongame field, it is an excellent 
publication for all people interested 
in the national nongame scene. If you 
wish to subscribe to this quarterly 
publication, send $10.00 to Carl 
Becker, Editor, Nongame Newsletter , 
Division of Forest Resources & 
Natural Heritage, Department of Con¬ 
servation, 605 State Office Building, 
Springfield, IL 62706. 

New Member 
Appointed 
to Advisory Council 

Dr. Mary Etta Hight, Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of Zoology from Marshall Uni¬ 
versity, has recently been appointed 
to the West Virginia Nongame 
Citizens Advisory Council. Dr. Hight's 
area of expertise is mammalogy, and 
she is an internationally known expert 
on tree and ground squirrels. Her ap¬ 
pointment fills the vacancy left by 
House delegate Leo G. Kopelman, 
who passed away in March of 1983. 
Dr. Hight will make a welcome addi¬ 
tion to the council. 
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Upcoming Articles 

The West Virginia Raptor 
Rehabilitation Program 

Woodlands for Wildlife 
The Peregrine Falcon 
Nongame Wildlife Weekend 
West Virginia Butterflies 


WEST VIRGINIA NONGAME NEWS 

Subscription Order Form 
DO 
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